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problem of Olga's future. Durrant was loud in his
condolences over the American's misfortunes. While
promising to intercede on Olga's behalf with the
Maharaja, the Englishman pointed out the difficult and
delicate nature of his task, so that West never suspected
the Maharaja's designs on Olga.
Long before the last day of their fortnight's visit to
Ghanapur, the Wests were bored. The engagements
enumerated on the programme proved more impressive
in print than in reality, and the Americans soon wearied
of the society of obsequious Indian officials. Durrant
explained that he was the only English resident in Ghana-
pur and that the Maharaja much regretted the absence of
other English visitors. He referred to the departure of
Colonel Darcy, for some time Commander-in-Chief of
the Maharaja's forces, but omitted to mention that the
Government of India had insisted upon the dismissal of
this officer. Colonel Darcy had been appointed by the
Maharaja on a salary of three thousand rupees per
mensem, plus a free house, free servants and a State car,
merely to train a couple of hundred men, whose chief
duty consisted in presenting arms to the Maharaja, and
acting as an escort when His Highness rode abroad.
Olga, however, was happier in Ghanapur than she had
ever been since the days of her training in Grafburg.
She accepted a post at three hundred rupees a month to be
English teacher and companion to the Maharaoi, and
Durrant informed her that when His Highness went to
Europe, the following autumn, Olga, as a member of his
staff, would have her passage paid. The girl had
related the whole of her life story to Durrant, who was
the intermediary in all business arrangements between
herself and the Prince. The secretary assured Olga that,
once in Europe, she would be relieved of her duties, and
counselled her to practise regularly while in India, so
that she could give her first concert in London under the
patronage of the Maharaja, who would be responsible